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THE CRAYON. 



NEW YORK, AUGUST 15. 1855. 



The Editors of Thb Cbatom would not have it under- 
stood that they endorse the extracts they make from 
books or papers in all cases. The opinions of men are 
often given as matter of interest, although Tsb Crayon 
might dissent entirely from them. 

In order to distioguish betireen the communications 
by artists and those non-artistic, the former will, here* 
after, In all cases, be signed in black letter, the lat- 
, ter, as usual, in Roman capitals. 

We should be obliged to our weekly exchanges if they 
would place us on the footing of the monthlies in the 
matter of notices. 

Rev. LdCiDS Crindall is authorized to travel and 
obtain subscriptions for The Crayon. 

We shall omit our usual leader until the warm weather 
shall have passed , and enabled us to return to the regular 
exercise of our powers of thought, and shall at the 
same time endeavor to give our readers more light read- 
ing, fitting for the weather. In the fearful heat to which 
we are subjected in the city, it is often impossible to 
perform any severe mental labor, and we presume 
equally difficult for our readers to labor through it. 



^ItBttliings. 



THE NEW YOEK GAILfiEY OF THE JUTE 
ABTS. 

The New York Gallery of Fine Arts was in- 
tended to be a permanent gallery of Art, free to 
all intents and purposes, and open for exhibition 
at all times and seasons. The experiment has 
not been successful, and why, we proceed to 
show, and at the same time suggest a plan that 
Virould be attended with better results. Before 
doing so, however, we will glance at the rise 
and prospects of the institution, and its condi- 
tion at the present time. 

. The late Luman Reed, one of the truest and 
most liberal friends to Art and Artists this city 
ever produced, made a collection of pictures, 
embracing the works of our own, besides many 
valuable pictures by other artists. Not long 
after his death, those of his friends desirous of 
keeping this collection intact, conceived the idea 
of founding a public gallery, and they suggested 
that an amount be raised sufficient to purchase 
the collection, and also that. efforts be made to 
obtain additional pictures. A meeting was ac- 
cordingly held for this purpose. At this meet- 
ing, the friends of Mr. Eeed, and various artists, 
•were present. The artists promised each to 
paint a picture, and present it to the institution 
■when organized, and the friends of Mr. Reed 
guaranteed to. raise by subscription the amount 
necessary to purchase the pictures belonging to 
his estate. The pictures were accordingly 
b6ught, and steps taken towards an organiza- 
tion. The plan agreed upon was to make the 
gallery as nearly free as possible, and to do so, 
One dollar for life was considered the smallest 
charge it was possible to make, and at the same 
time secure a revenue, and one which would 
attract " crowds to its exhibition." The gallery 
was accordingly opened under this arrangement. 
The first exhibition was held in the rooms of 
the National Academy, then in the Society Li- 
brary building, and we believe it did not pay ex- 
penses. Soon after this, the Rotunda was 



obtained of the Corporation, rent free, and here 
the exhibition, even with a charge for admission, 
was well attended and remunerative, being in 
a building rent free, and advantageously situ- 
ated. After resting for some time in the Ro- 
tunda, the Gallery was summarily ejected by the 
Corporation, and it then became associated with 
the National Academy in the building owned 
by that society. The Gallery went out of the 
Rotunda comparatively rich, for the expenses of 
repairs and alterations to the Rotunda paid by 
the Gallery, were refunded by the city, giving 
the Gallery a capital of two thousand dollars, 
the proceeds of its exhibition there. Two exhi- 
bitions were held in the Academy building, at 
a loss, when it was deemed advisable to discon- 
tinue them until a more favorable state of af- 
fairs. The agreement between the Academy and 
the Gallery wa6, that the latter should occupy 
a portion of the exhibition rooms in the inter- 
vals between the annual exhibitions of the Aca- 
demy, the rent to be five bundled dollars for 
the time it occupied them, say eight months. 
After two years' exhibition at a loss, it was found 
that these rooms could be relet at a profit upon 
the rent paid by the Gallery; the- exhibition 
was accordingly closed, and for two years it did 
a profitable business a.s a landlord, making 
money sufficient to pay nearly all claims against 
it. The sale of the Academy building put an 
end to the arrangement. 

Since that time, the pictures and property of 
the Gallery have been stored, ^uch is a sum- 
mary statement of the business career of The 
New York Gallery of the Fine Arts, up to the 
present time. We will now show the causes of 
its failure in connection with a few refiections 
pertinent to " free galleries," based upon the 
experience of the New York Gallery of the Fine 
Arts. 

The New York Gallery of the Fine Arts was 
essentially a free gallery, and an institution of 
this character could not be started under more 
favorable circumstances. When the idea was 
first conceived, it had the prestige of the name 
of Luman Reed, which excited the influence of 
a large circle of friends and associates attached 
to his memory, for they regarded it in the light 
of a monument ; it had also the aid and money 
of those who loved the cause of Art — gentlemen 
owning large collections of pictures, and spe- 
cially desirous of promoting the interests of Art 
in this city. At that time, too, the idea of a 
permanent gallery was a novelty, an important 
feature with our public ; and the greatest novelty 
of all was, that its privileges could be enjoyed 
for the trifling sum of ojte dollar for life. Those 
who suggested this last feature rested entirely 
upon it for the support and the final establish- 
ment of the gallery, and this feature is the very 
worst one about it, and that which prevented 
its success. 

With all the above favorable circumstances, 
it was a great mistake not to have provided a 
fund for the yearly maintenance of the gallery, 
instead of relying upon one dollar for life to be 
obtained "from all whom itmlght concern." The 
public do not voluntarily support institutions 



with no other claims than their own merits 

even charitable institutions devoted to " cloth- 
ing the naked," " healing the sick," and "feed- 
ing the hungry " — common claims of humanity 
— these are kept alive by bequests, collections, 
and money obtained in various ways by persbaal 
appeal. How could it be expected, then, that 
the public, when it does not, voluntarily, fully 
contribute to the necessities of the poor in the 
flesh, would support an institution devoted to 
the comfort of the poor in spirit ! Again, the 
novelty of the dollar-for-life principle made a 
feeble impression ; and this cannot be wondered 
at, for a picture-exhibition is not striking enough 
in the midst of noisy and glaring rivals — and, 
besides this, every one feels that a dollar is too 
large a sum to give at one time to any perma- 
nent show: every man almost prefers to pay his 
twenty-five cents a visit, to see in succession a 
bear, a rhinoceros, or a bearded woman, than 
he would a dollar at once to see an entire me- 
nagerie. So far, then, as the novelty belonging 
to the "dollar" feature is concerned — and it 
was the only means provided for the support' of 
the Gallery— it has. proved a decided failnre, and 
no argument or illustiation.is needed to prove it • 
experience has tested it. That a free permanent 
gallery is needed, as well for the honor of this 
great rich city as it is for the instruction of the 
people, is indisputable ; and that it will snrely 
be established is viritli us a matter of faith. 
But, it will be many, many years before the 
people do it ; it must be done, if done at all in 
this generation, by the few who appreciate the 
salutary influence of Art; by men who, liyiog 
in the enjoyment of its delights, are willing to 
make some sacrifice to place Art where those 
less favored can enjoy it, in the same way, if 
they choose to do so. 

A plan has been suggested by a lover of Art 
for a free permanent galleiy, which might be 
grafted on the New York Gallery ; and we will 
state it in a few words, with our reasons for be- 
lieving in its success. It is to organize an in- 
stitution based upon shares' with annual dues. 
Two hundred shares at one hundred dollars 
each, with annual dues of five dollars on each 
share, would more than support an exhibition 
like the N. Y. G allery. We would not have the 
exhibition entirely fi-ee, even with a revenue de- 
rived from the dues ; there ought to be a nominal 
charge for admission, say ten cents, to insure its 
being kept a respectable place. This, with the 
dues, would more than pay its expenses, and the 
fund derived iirom shares would go towards pay- 
ing for a building. To prove this, it is only 
necessary to state that the expenses of the ex- 
hibitions of the New York Gallery haye never 
averaged one thousand dollars per annum, and 
to refer back to the experience of the gallery 
while in the Rotunda. It paid expenses there, 
and made money, because it had a permanent 
aspect, it was easily accessible, and it paid no 
re7it, A building then, or its equivalent in 
money, or an income which furnishes the rent 
of oiie, say the interest on the share fund, is 
absolutely essential to the success of a Free 
Gallery, and no matter what scheme is pro- 
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posed, it will not succeed without a " local hab- 
itation" to begin with. 

When such an institution is started, we have 
not the slightest doubt of its success. Its sta- 
bility will be unquestioned, and that will draw 
a^ention to it. Bequests will be made, and 
presentations of pictures, and the people will 
flock to it, and be proud of it as one of the chief 
ornaments of the city. 



A DEAD EOSB. 

BT ELIZABETH BABSBrT BBOWNIHO. 

ROSE I who dares to name thee t 
No longer roseate now, nor soft, nor sweet ; 
Bat pale, and Hard, and dry as stubble-wbeat, 

Kept seTen years In a drawer — thy title ahame thee I 

The breeze that used to blow thee, 
Between the hedge-row thorns, and take away 
An odor up the lane to last all day — 

If breathing now— unsweetened would forego thee. 

The sun that used to smite thee. 
And mix his glory in thy gorgeous urn. 
Till beam appeared to bloom, and flowers to bum. 

If shining now— with not a hue would light thee. 

The dew that used to wet thee. 
And, white first, grow inearnadined, because 
It lay upon thee where the crimson was — 

If dropping now — would darken where it met thee. 

' The fly that lit upon thee, 
To stretch the tendrils of its tiny feet. 
Along thy leafs pure edges, after heat — 
If lighting now— would coldly overrun thee. 

, The bee that once did suck thee. 
And build thy perfumed ambers up his hive. 
And swoon in thee for joy, till scarce alive — 
If passing now— would blindly overlook thee. 

The heart doth recognize thee. 
Alone, alone 1 The heart doth smell thee sweet. 
Doth view thee fair, doth judge thee most complete — 

Though seeing now those changes that disguise thee. 

Yes, and the heart doth owe thee 
More love, dead rose I than to such roses bold 
As Julia wears at dances, smiling cold I— 

Iiie still upon this heart — which breaks below thee I 
Dwigld'a Journal ofMuHc. 



FOREIGN AET QOSSIF. 

Mb. Waed has completed his sketches for 
another of the great national Cartoons illustra- 
tive of striking passages in English history. 
The subject is Alice Lisle taken in the fact of 
concealing a fugitive.' Alice stands in the cen- 
tre of the picture — a noble figure, aged, beauti- 
ful, serene ; she leans on a stafif for support, un- 
daunted by the ruffian soldiery who have broken 
into her house:— almost unconscious of their 
presence — ^but her eyes appeal to heaven, and 
the calm and resigned exptessiou of her face in- 
dicates the innocence of her soul, and a con- 
sciousness of duty untroubled by fear of the 
world or the world's law. Into this noble figure 
the artist seems to have thrown the gathered 
tenderness of years. The dramatic force of the 
scene lies in the attitude of the beseeching 
maiden, in the brutal threats of the soldier, in 
the terrors of the captive. We understand that 
this fine story is to be painted, at the artist's 
suggestion, in fresco — ^with the assent of the 
Commissioners of Fine Art. — Atkenaum. 

SiGNOE Monti deliveredhis concluding and ad- 
journed lecture on Wednesday last. Commenc- 
ing with the earliest Italian Art, and the curious 
remains at Milan, he traced the decline of the 



Byzantine influence, and the culminating point 
of the religious element anterior to the birth of 
Michael Angelo. This Titan, he said, arose 
just at the birth of the new mythological spirit, 
to which the invention of printing, and the ar- 
rival of the Greek literati in Italy, had given 
rise. In his " Dead Christ" he had not at- 
tempted to revive the old abstract ideal, but had 
given the tenderness and passion of a real 
human mother, with purity, of form and ana- 
tomical knowledge. Sforza, the great condot- 
tiere, — Foscolo, the greatest Doge after Dandolo, 
— Cosmo.de' Medici, the father of his country, — 
all adorned Italy during that remarkable epoch 
of ninety years in which Michael Angelo lived. 
Never in history had there been before such an 
approach to unity in Italy as at that period. 
The divisions of petty interests which matured 
each community more rapidly hastened its de- 
cline. Signer Monti then proceeded to pro- 
nounce an eloquent eulogy on the great sculptor, 
who, he said, seemed to liim a giant requiring 
for his existence the air of scores of common 
men. What would have been vulgar and ex- 
aggerated in lesser men became admirable in 
him, because the greatness of the thought oor- 
iesponded with the greatness of the form. As 
a proof that his genius assisted, sftid did not 
overpower his contemporaries, the lecturer ad- 
duced the " Hercules and Cacus" of Buonarot- 
ti's great enemy, Bandinelli, and the "Perseus" 
of that bragging Pistol, Cellini. Signer Monti 
then passed to the Decorative Art of the Re- 
naissance, to the dignity of Goiijon ; and, fi- 
nally, to the posture-making of Roubiliac, the 
empty flutter of Bernini, and the rounded effe- 
minacy of Canova. He reviewed the modern 
romantic school of Thorwaldsen. In conclusion, 
he glanced at the living English sculptors, 
Foley and Baily, Marshall and Bell, Macdowell 
and Weekes. Short as have been, from neces- 
sity, our review of these Lectures, we cannot, 
in conclusion, help remarkingon Signer Monti's 
catholicity of view, his tolerant spirit, the ab- 
sence of national prejudice, and the fervid love 
of Art by which they have been characterized. 
— Athenaum. 

A Head of Christ, by Signor Sacco, an 
Italian miniature-painter, is now to be seen in 
Regent street, together with many of the 
artist's smaller and more elaborate works. 
Signor Sacco, we believe, was, or is, miniature- 
painter to the Court of Naples, — and the por- 
trait of that glorious and sainted King of 
Yvetot, King Bomba, with bullet-head, pig 
eyes, and protruding, swinish jaw, contrasts 
singularly on the wall with the calm suffering 
face of the Redeemer of mankind. The head 
of Christ betrays itself at once as the work of 
a miniature-painter, though it compels us to 
admire the mind that could expand itself at 
once from the miniature to the size of life. 
The head has a religious feeling, is good in co- 
lor, and is as marvellous as Correggio or Da 
Vinci for finish, — but our great objection to it 
is that it has a mean, unintellectual forehead, 
and a low, flat skull. Goodness is not effemi- 
nacy, and much less is Divinity consistent 
with mental weakness. The hair, although as 
truthful as if modelled, is coarse and wiry, and 
conveys an impression of sordid poverty and of 
neglect. The blue eyes seem too womanly, and 
much as we admire the patience and the aspi- 
ration of the artist, we see nothing to justify 
the preposterous eulogies of a French theatri- 
cal paper, which says : — "Cette tete a le cachet 
celeste, * * I'Homme Dieu s'est plu a se reve- 
ler d I'artiste," — and to crown all, " I'imagina- 
tion n'a encore rien produit de si parfait, de si 
harmonieux." Much more remarkable than 
this result of a year's solid labor is a little 
sketch we see upon the wall, the figures of 
which are too small to be discerned by the 
naked eye. The thought is Dantesque, and 
eminently original. The end of the world has 



come — the world is broken up into chaos, and 
is covered with struggling figures in a dense, 
convulsed mass, fading away into gloom — 
everywhere man in terror and in prayer. Upon 
this dark, seething mass descends a ray of di- 
vine light, like a hollow, winding stair, ascend- 
ing from earth to heaven. To this the Elect 
seem drawn as if by magnetic and irresistible 
impulse, and are carried up to the presence of 
the Deity. The thought might have arisen 
from a sunbeam passing through a dusty shat- 
ter, — but come whence it may, it is heaven- 
born and of eminent beauty. Signor Sacco 
must have been, in a former state, the man who 
wrote all the Iliad on a nutshell, so infinitesi- 
mal are his works and so great his assiduity. — 
At/ieiiaam, 

The name of Mr. E. Williams, the elder, 
must be added to the year's obituary. This 
agreeable landscape-painter died, we perceive, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age, after 
having, during a long series of years, contri- 
buted alike copiously and conscientiously to our 
Exhibition-rooms, and trained what may be 
almost called a school of landscape artists in 
his sons, whose works, exhibited under assumed 
names, do credit to him who trained them. 
Whenever family-groups of English painters 
are mentioned, the name of Mr. .E. Williams, 
as having headed one, will re-appear. His best 
landscapes, too (none from his hand were bad) 
may now rise in value among collectors. — 
Athenaum. 

An interesting discovery of part of the 
old Roman wall has been made in Northum- 
berland, — a prison has been found, with va- 
rious traces of the great nation who left 
such deep footprints wherever they once trod. — 
Atfiencejim. 

The Allgemeine Zetcung contains an inte- 
resting account of the restoration of Leonardo 
da Vinci's " Last Supper." For three years, 
the perishable immortality of this work has 
been undergoing a dangerous process, which is 
now nearly finished. The refectory had once 
been a cavalry stable during the French occu- 
pation of Italy ; and this, and the efflorescence 
of the saltpetre of the wall itself, had caused 
many spots of color to drop, off. This total de- 
struction of parts rendered its transfer to 
another ground imposible. The colors are now 
firmly fixed, cannot be rubbed off, and the re- 
moval of the dirt of centuries enables the pic- 
ture to be better seen. The German writer 
thinks this preservation has been bought by a 
slight loss in the certainty of form and to the 
individuality of manner. This change is not 
seen so much in the later as in the earlier part 
of the restoration. — Athenwum. 

Miss Henslee has had a successful concert 
in Springfield, Mass. The Republican says — 

" It was a triumph. Miss Hensler, though 
affected to agitation by the circumstances of her 
appearance, fulfilled to the utmost the reputa- 
tion she brings home with her. She sang with 
marvellous richness and power, and added to 
genius the rare accompaniment of persevering 
cultivation. The first greeting of the audience 
was almost wild in enthusiasm. Applayse fol- 
lowed applause, and it fairly rained flowers. At 
every appearance, a like warmth of feeling ma- 
nifested itself, encouraged, as it was, by the 
distinguished merit of her performances. The 
stage and the retiring room fairly blossomed 
with flowers. The younger Hensler, Miss 
Louise, received only less warm greetings, and 
won largely upon the respect and affection of 
her hearers, as well by her charming appear- 
ance as by the purity, simplicity, sweetness and 
richness of her vocalization. She has a hardly 
less distinguished future than that now opening 
upon her sister." 



